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"rich and wise" thought possible in 1867, is very dif-
ferent frprn what is deemed possible by the same element
of society in 1937.
But it still stops far short of the frontiers within which
the Labour Party dwells* Those frontiers are defined by
the purpose of attaining the public ownership of the
means of production by the use of a parliamentary
majority. The shift in the axis of Labour thought since
the war has been remarkable. "We of the Labour Party,"
said the programme of 1918, " . . . recognize in the
present world catastrophe, if not the death, in Europe,
of civilization itself, at any rate the culmination and
collapse of a distinctive industrial civilization, which the
workers will not seek to reconstruct." That recognition
has haunted the margins of Labour thought ever since
the close of the war. It was not, indeed, the basis upon
which the party sought the outlines of a new philosophy
suitable to the implications of the recognition. Few of
Its leaders ever doubted the recuperative power of capi-
talism; few, either, saw any necessary connection between
.capitalism and war. Fewer still, least of all those in
Parliament, saw the coming of Fascism as capitalism's
way of relief from the pressure of political democracy.
Only a rare figure arose to suspect that a refusal to
"reconstruct" capitalist society might  involve  a   chal-
lenge to the foundations of the parliamentary system,
They believed firmly in what Mr. and Mrs. Webb called
the "inevitability of gradualness." The Labour Party, in
their view, would move to the position of a Government
with a majority in the House of Commons. It would then,
by  stages,   introduce   Socialist legislation   Since this
would represent the will of the people, it would, they
were convinced, be accepted by the other side. The
possibility that the assumptions of parliamentary govern-